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Editorial 



”[W]e have 50 percent of the world’s wealth, but only 
6.3% of Its population. ..In this situation we cannot fail 
to be the object of envy and resentment. Our real task 
in the coming period is to devise a pattern of relation- 
ships which will allow us to maintain this position of 
disparity.. .We should cease to talk about the raising of 
the living standards and democratization. The day is 
not far off when we are going to have to deal in straight 
power concepts.” 

-George Kennan, Dir. of Policy Planning, State Dept., 1948 

"There are two hundred million of us and three billion 
of them. They want what we’ve got and we ain’t going 
to give it to them.” 

-President Lyndon Johnson to U.S. troops in Vietnam 



With William Webster’s resignation and Robert Gates’ 
nomination as head of the CIA, the press has been full of 
speculation about transformations of the Agency. By suggest- 
ing that the “death” of the Cold War implies a radical change, 
the media is complicit in perpetuating the myth that the real 
rationale behind post-World War II U.S. foreign policy was 
the defeat of the international communist conspiracy. In fact, 
the end of the East-West struggle and the removal of the 
ideological filter of anticommunism have revealed and in- 
stitutionalized the dynamic which had consistently generated 
U.S. post-World War II policy— the North-South struggle. 

Now the Cold War is declared over. And still (to the 
surprise of the media) there is no peace, no peace dividend, 
and no end in sight to U.S. aggression and support for brutal 
regimes. Globally, the world remains divided between the 
haves in the industrialized North and the havenots in the less 
developed South. Maintaining this distribution of wealth and 
power and protecting those who benefit from it underlie U.S. 
policy and the CIA’s mission — while anticommunism merely 
provides expedient legitimation. 

That is not to say that either the world dynamic or the CIA 
has remained static. Militarily, with the disintegration of the 
Soviet Union as a superpower, the U.S. has assumed undis- 
puted world dominance. Economically, however, besieged by 
recession, a decaying infrastructure, and a staggering debt, 
the U.S. faces serious challenges from Asia and Europe. 
Bretton Woods has been turned into a parking lot filled with 
Japanese cars. 

Increasingly the CIA will be called on to respond to attacks 
on the soft U.S. economic underbelly. The Agency will also 



have to compete for funds and jockey for bureaucratic and 
ideological control with NS A, military intelligence, NED, and 
other defenders of the American way. 

One of the few legacies of Webster’s reign as Director of 
Central Intelligence is the “fifth directorate,” as the Agency’s 
announced focus on economic intelligence collection is 
known. The CIA has, of course, engaged in economic data 
gathering and industrial espionage for decades, thereby re- 
flecting the official view that the interests of the U.S. public 
and those of its corporations are identicle. Some observers, 
including Senator Daniel Patrick Moynihan (D-NY) and 
former Kissinger aide Roger Morris have also charged that 
this new emphasis is part of the Agency’s attempt to sell its 
post-Cold War importance and bloated budget to Congress 
and the U.S. public. 

In December 1988, when Bush nominated Gates to be his 
deputy national security adviser, the President called him 
“admirably suited,” an assessment not universally shared 
within the Agency. Fueled by anticommunist fervor, driven 
by raw ambition, and enjoying the active support of his new 
patron William Casey, Gates rose rapidly from national intel- 
ligence officer analyzing Soviet affairs under Carter to chair 
the pivotal Deputies Committee of Bush’s National Security 
Council. Word inside the Agency according to the Washing- 
ton Post as early as 1987 was that “Webster has come to rely 
heavily on Gates, who runs day-to-day operations.” Since 
1988, a knowledgeable source told CAIB, Gates has been 
virtually running the CIA out of his NSC office. 

He was tripped up in his first nomination for DCI in 1987 
because he got caught during the Iran-Contra scandal bla- 
tantly lying to Congress. “...I think that lying to the Congress 
is just wrong,” he lied. 

He may be damaged this time around because of recent 
revelations that he facilitated arms sales to Iraq. In his favor 
is strong support from Bush, with whom he worked closely 
during the Gulf War. While Webster was excluded from the 
inner circle of Gulf War planners. Gates attended key meet- 
ings and had the president’s ear. 

With or without cosmetic changes or tactical refocusing of 
priorities, the CIA’s mission remains unchanged— the pro- 
tection of narrow, self-defined U.S. interests around the 
globe. The events of the last few years and the nomination of 
Gates, an apostle of the “old school,” are evidence enough 
that although legitimations come and go, U.S. foreign policy 
objectives and the mission of the CIA remain depressingly 
consistent. • 
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In the unipolar world dominated by the United States, the 
apparent power of the United Nations Security Council is 
little more than a smoke and mirrors illusion. 

For a while, in the months leading up to the shooting/ 
bombing war in the Gulf, the U.N. Security Council seemed 
to be at the center of international decision-making, at the 
locus of international power. It was the Council, after all, that 
imposed sanctions and, shortly thereafter, authorized war 
against Iraq. It was the Council that decided deadlines, and 
refused to delimit the Pentagon’s jurisdiction to carry out the 
battle in the Council’s name however and wherever Washing- 



In the unipolar world dominated 
by the United States, the 
apparent power of the United 
Nations Security Council is little 
more than a smoke and mirrors 
illusion. 



ton saw fit. It seemed to be the Security Council’s war. In 
reality, however, the U.S. stranglehold on the Council’s deci- 
sion-making was an exercise in what one U.N. official private- 
ly called “raw power.” 

In a sense, the U.N. was returning to its post-World War 
II power configuration, when it was essentially an allied 
victors’ club overwhelmingly dominated by the U.S. and 
Western Europe. In the 1960s, however, as decolonization 
spread, the number of members increased from 50 to 126 
states. The General Assembly’s democratic rules ensured 
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and the Pacifica network. She is the author of From Stones to Statehood: The 
Palestinian Uprising and co-editor of the forthcoming Beyond the Storm: A 
Gulf Crisis Reader. 



each country one vote, regardless of population, gross nation- 
al product, or size of army — and the result was an organiza- 
tion dominated by a large Third World majority. As these 
newly independent countries, especially in Africa and Asia, 
took their seats in the General Assembly Hall, that body 
increasingly reflected its dominant Third World composi- 
tion. In response, a succession of U.S. administrations dis- 
avowed the importance of the U.N. as a vehicle for 
international conflict resolution. 

The enlarged membership of the Assembly did not intrude 
on the Security Council. In this bastion of the “Perm Five” — 
the U.S., Britain, France, the Soviet Union and China — the 
power balance remained essentially the same. The Security 
Council retained the actual power — that is, power to wage 
war or enforce peace. Only its resolutions, not those of the 
General Assembly, are binding on member states and only 
the “Perm Five” have veto power. 

Over the years the U.S. has used its veto within the Council 
with a vengeance — most notably and consistently to prevent 
passage of resolutions criticizing Israel. Since 1967 alone, the 
U.S. has vetoed over 40 such resolutions. In the U.N. gen- 
erally throughout those years, Washington remained a grudg- 
ing and half-hearted participant in multilateral diplomacy. 
Throughout the years of the Reagan administration, the U.S. 
scorned the U.N. as a hotbed of Third World and/or socialist 
bombast, refused to pay almost $200 million of its dues, and 
severely crippled UNESCO by cutting off support. 

George Bush’s view, perhaps shaped by his years as U.S. 
ambassador to the U.N. in the 1970s, proved to be somewhat 
more pragmatic. But even during Bush’s presidency, the 
U.N.’s political “rehabilitation” made only incremental gains 
until the administration decided to use the organization to 
legitimate its Gulf invasion and shape its vision of the New 
World Order. 

The real change in U.S. strategy toward the U.N. was 
apparent in the immediate wake of Iraq’s August 2, 1990 
invasion of Kuwait, when U.S. Ambassador Thomas Picker- 
ing called the Security Council into emergency session to 
condemn Baghdad, and kept the U.N. in diplomatic over- 
drive for the long months of the crisis. The Bush administra- 
tion pulled out all the stops and bribed and bullied Council 
members into nearly unanimous compliance. 
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Bushwhacking the U.N. 

The reasons for the apparent sea 
change in Washington’s view of the 
U.N. are bound up with the demise of 
the Soviet Union as a superpower 
capable of challenging U.S. interven- 
tion around the world, and with the 
emergence of Bush’s “New World 
Order.” 

In this newly unipolar world, with- 
out the ideological justification of an- 
ti-Sovietism, the U.S. had to create a 
new public relations framework for 
continuing to carry out military and 
political interventions and validate its 
international hegemony. No longer 
could the Bush administration rely 
on the image of superpower Uncle 
Sam battling his Evil Empire 
counterpart. Instead, the propagan- 
da makers created a vision of Uncle 
Sam/George — leader of a brave new 
Free World coalition, even including the Soviet Union — bat- 
tling against tyranny in the name of all the “good” nations of 
the world. In order to maintain this Manichean fiction, Bush 
needed to present the lightning- fast military build-up in the 
Gulf as an action mounted by and on behalf of the coalition 
and supported by what Bush wanted everyone to see as the 
whole world against Saddam Hussein. 



Yemen’s Ambassador was 
informed that his would be “the 
most expensive ‘no’ vote you 
ever cast.” 



On both the international and domestic fronts, Security 
Council authorization to use force against Iraq was seen as a 
crucial piece in the Bush strategy. Internationally, a strong 
vote of support on Resolution 678 authorizing war against 
Iraq could counter potential resistance among uneasy U.S. 
allies in the Middle East and elsewhere. These countries were 
justifiably concerned about the destabilization Bush’s war 
threatened to unleash in their own countries. (See p. 6 for 
partial list of demonstrations.) At home, Bush needed to 
squelch the emerging congressional opposition to going to 
war before sanctions had been allowed a decent interval. 

Arms and Alms for U.N. Votes 

To no one’s surprise, the heaviest onslaught of U.S. pres- 
sure on the Council took place during November. That was 
the month that the U.S. held the rotating Council presiden- 



cy. 1 The campaign for support for a resolution authorizing 
the use of force against Iraq’s occupation of Kuwait followed 
Bush’s announcement — made only days after the November 
2 congressional elections — that he was doubling U.S. troop 
strength in the Gulf to over 400,000. In doing so, he openly 
revealed the offensive intentions of what he had declared to 
Congress and the public to be a purely defensive force. 

With military contingencies well underway, Washington 
turned to diplomacy, and the U.N. campaign went into high 
gear. To win enough Council votes to be able to claim an 
overwhelming victory (a bare minimum 9-vote majority 
would have looked embarrassingly equivocal), Washington 
brought to bear every pressure, threat and bribe in its consid- 
erable diplomatic, economic, and military arsenal. 

Virtually every developing country on the Council was 
offered new economic perks in return for a favorable vote on 
the use of force resolution. 2 The U.S. used its considerable 
leverage with the World Bank and IMF to dispense these 
favors and bribes. Both institutions “made loans to the front- 
line countries of Jordan, Turkey and Egypt ostensibly to assist 
with resettlement efforts.” 3 The World Bank allocated soft- 
loan funds to some low-income African nations to help them 



1. The chair of the Security Council rotates every month. The preceding 
president was Sir David Hanay of Great Britain. The ten rotating Council 
members each serve two-year terms; they have voting but not veto powers. 
During the months leading up to the deadline for war, Council members 
included Colombia, Cuba, Malaysia, Yemen, Ethiopia, Zaire, Cote d’Ivoire, 
Romania, Finland and Canada. On January 1, Malaysia, Finland, Ethiopia 
and Canada were replaced by India, Austria, Zimbabwe and Belgium. 

2. Some of the economic gifts were dispersed to countries not even on 
the Security Council, apparently as part of an effort to win the recipients’ 
support and encourage them to influence their allies on the Council to vote 
with the U.S. The $7 billion in debt relief to Egypt was one such example. 

3. “Iraq’s Gift to the Poorer Nations,” Washington Post (editorial), 
January 30, 1991, p. A20. 
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